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ABSTRACT 
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including the Organization of Native American Students, funded by 
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GOALS: 



To affect the quality and quantity of educational opportunities 
available to American Indian and Mexican Ame rican young peopl e; 

To offer educational counseling, placement in educational programs, 
and financial assistance; 

To support student, parent, or community groups seeking a voice 
in the education of their young people. 
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" . • .1 know my race must change. We cannot hold 
our own with the white man as we are. We only ask to 
be recognized as men. \/e ask that the same law shall 
work alike on all men. 

"Let me be a free man -- free to travel* free to stop, 
free to work, free to trade, free to choose my own 
teachers, free to follow the religion of my fathers, free 
to think;and talk and act for myself -- and I will obey 
every law, or submit to the penalty. ..." 



Chief Joseph, Nez Perce Tribe 

1879 
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Schools for American Indian and Mexican American communities have 
traditionally been a "commodity" doled out to communities much as food 
" commodities " are distributed. All educational planning is done by the 
Federal government, the State, or the church, and the " consumer " has no 
role. Participation is not in the handbook. Lacking any real local involve- 
ment in the educational system, most such communities have no tradition of 
formal education. Only a few atypical students get as far through the system 
as the college level, and even fewer graduate. To make significant progress 
in the education of American Indian and Mexican American young people we 
must challenge the educational institutions serving these communities to allow 
for self-determination, and we must give every possible support to those 
groups who are seeking a voice in their own or their children's education. 

It is not easy work. Our staff in Denver and in the field act as the student's 
advocate in a number of ways: in gaining admission to college, in securing 
financial aid from the colleges and other sources of aid for which they qualify, 
in sustaining the student through his educational program after he is in school, 
and in working with schools and other institutions to ensure proper attention 
to individual and group educational needs. This requires us to challenge the 
restrictive requirements set by many schools and colleges, to ensure that the 
student who might be looked at as "deviant" (for lack of a high school diploma 
or because of a jail record) be given the same opportunities as others. 

In this past year we have maintained the scholarship and grant programs on 
the secondary, undergraduate, and graduate levels. Through the Talent 
Search Program, resident local staff have worked in four areas of the country. 
In addition we have supported community groups and organizations who are 
developing educational programs through providing consultant, technical 
assistance or with a small grant. Most exciting of all were the student action- 
research projects in Indian communities this summer. 

It is all just a beginning and the real work is only now starting. As this year 
ends we will have completed ten years of work. We have assessed this decade 
not by how ithas benefitted United Scholar ship Service but how it has answered 
the needs of students and their communities. 

Although we will in the coming years maintain scholarship and grant programs, 
we will be developing and sponsoring more student and community action 
programs in education. The chore as we are defining it in our every daywork 
is to create new institutions that respect and reflect thelif; of the community, 
whether that be Indian, Mexican, black or white. This requires us to think 
not only about the next five and ten years but also about the year 2000 and 
about the total community. 




Chairman, Board of Directors 
United Scholarship Service, Inc. 



December, 1969 
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PROLOGUE 



United Scholarship Service, Inc. is now in its tenth year. It was established 
in I960, with one staff member, as a way of combining and increasing the 
effectiveness, with a western base of operation, of three small college 
scholarship programs: of the United Church of Christ, the Protestant 

Episcopal Church, and the Assocation on American Indian Affairs. All of 
these programs were for the benefit of American Indian and Mexican- 
American students, with emphasis on assistance to Indian youth. 

Since those early times, United Scholarship Service has grown, hired and 
trained new staff members, some of whom have gone on to play other roles 
in national Indian affairs, and broadened the services offered to Indian and 
Mexican-American youth. In 1964 the Association on American Indian Affairs 
withdrew as a sponsoring organization, and its place was taken by the National 
Indian Youth Council, a less affluent group but one representing the new 
generation of Indian young people. 

At first United Scholarship Service operated functionally as a part of the 
Board for Homeland Ministries of the United Church of Christ. As more 
staff were added and experience was gained, a separate bank account and 
payroll were set up in Denver for the budding organization, and the agency 
became fiscally and programatically more and more independent of the spon- 
soring organizations. The process was aided f nd encouraged by the sponsors, 
who recognized the need for a national, Indian educational agency. In 
December, 1968, the last step was taken as United Scholarship Service 
became fully independent of its former qionsoring organizations, with a new 
board representing directly the interests of the Indian and Mexican- American 
communities. The former sponsors remained supportive of United Scholarship 
Service, have continued financial support to our program, and have stayed 
in close communication with United Scholarship Service staff. 



This annual report -- for the calendar year 1969’** covers parts of two 
school year 8 and the first full year in which United Scholarship Service has 
operated as a fully independent agency. 
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UNITED SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE ACTIVITIES, 1969 



TALENT SEARCH PROGRAM 

During the past year United Scholarship Service expanded its program with 
the addition of local community workers, funded through a contract with the 
Talent Search Program of the U. S, Office of Education. The Talent Search 
workers are located in Harlem, Montana (serving the Rocky Boy and Fort 
Belknap Indian reservations and Great Falls, Montana); Denver, Colorado; 
Rapid City, South Dakota; and Chicago, Illinois. 

All of the Talent Search workers seek out young people from low income 
families who have the ability to do college work but need counselling and help 
in finding financial aid to enable them to go to college. High school dropouts 
and students with records of juvenile delinquency, a6 well as high school 
graduates, are helped by the field workers. Not only do workers assist 
young people in meeting the standard requirements of schools and college, 
but they also serve as advocates of the American Indian and Mexican American 
youngpeople with these institutions, in an effort to make the institutions more 
responsive to the needs of young people. In addition they work with and support 
student, parent or citizens groups striving to improve the local educational 
system, with the goal that eventually higher education will be a realistic 
objective for the great majority of the community's youngpeople. 




The Talent Search worker in Denver spent much of her time this summer in 
activities supportive of the Colorado University Denver Center chapter o^ 



U. M. A, S. (United Mexican American Students). The chapter had demanded 
$100,000 of the Catholic archdiocese to be used for scholarships for Mexican 
American students at CUDC. Their request was denied abruptly and without 
genuine consideration of their proposal, many felt. Oar worker was instru- 
mental in calling an Ad Hoc Committee of Mexican American citizens repre- 
scnting as broad a spectrum of opinion as possible, to stimulate community 
support for the proposal. Here Is her account of the meeting: 

I attended the Ad Hoc Committee meeting on Concerned Chicano 
Citizens for Education, ao we called It. There were about 40 
people altogether who attended. We had a very good turnout and 
good representation from every group invited .... 

The meeting was chaired by R. G. , UMAS Chairman, who pre- 
sented the background information concerning the UMAS appeal 
to the Church for funds. In setting the scene (or a discussion, 
each person was asked to voice his opinion of what had been 
related. From this, a concensus of opinion was formed and the 
group was then able to begin talking in terms of some plans of 
action which could be taken for followup to garner community 
support. It was decided by the group to form a committee which 
would get together for the actual writing of the proposal and this 
proposal would be submitted to the Archbishop's committee when 
it met the following Monday evening. Another committee was 
selected to draft a flyer which would be used in the following 
Sunday's distribution of flyers at the Cathedral Demonstration, 
which the group seemed to endorse and there were some additional 
volunteers for participating in the demonstration. It was also 
pointed out that an Intercollegiate Council of Chicano students 
(statewide representation) would be meeting and the idea of the 
proposal would be submitted to them for possible supportive 
action. . . . A number of other suggestions were offered and 
probably will be used at a later date. 

Meeting adjourned near 10:00 p. m. with the decision that the group 
would meet again after the presentation of the proposal to the 
Archbishop's committee. 

Meanwhile the Denver Talent Search Program staff assisted the UMAS students 
with a more limited recruitment program which they were already carrying 
on, with scholarship assistance from the University: 
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Sii.ce this was the final week for UMAS applications! I made 
arrangements to follow up on each one of the students whose 
application we had assisted in referring to CU-UMAS program. 
For any student whose papers were not complete! I ran down the 
necessary papers and turned them in to UMAS, A. P. needed a 
transcript. She had already done this, so I called UMAS to have 
them check with the Admissions Office, as they should have had 
the transcript since North High had sent it. I called J. V. who 
needed the Affadavit of Non-Support. I checked records and called 
him at work to let him know that UMASwas expecting him to get 
in there today to sign the necessary forms. S. C. and G. G. needed 
transcripts. G's transcript got lost in the shuffle by being sent 
to Boulder instead of Denver, so it seemed easier to get anew one 
than to hunt up the old one. I picked up permission slips at UMAS 
and drove to Thornton to see C.G. and S. L. to have the slips signed 
I then drove to Mapleton High School to pick up the transcripts . 

I took them to the UMASoffice Denver Center, and checked one by 
one to see that each of our referrals' paper work was complete. 
It appeared that there may be a few papers needed and they gave 
me a day or so to run down any missing items. 




Pbotc* by td £ckium 
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The Talent Search worker in Harlem (whose work takes him to many parts of 
northern Montana) writes in a long report summarising almost a year’s work: 
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Sometimes the loneliness is overwhelming. Having a base, but 
drifting between projects, "doing all the digging that is necessary. " 
Wondering if what you arc doing is right. The annoying night that 
I was talking about. The frustrations of having an appointment, 
driving a hundred miles, and then having nobody show up. Or 
sitting down explaining in detail about something, only to have 
them twist it into something el se the minute you walk out. Having 
to do it all over again. Then when you turn in a travel voucher, 
you think, "I just know somebody is going to complain. " Aperson 
thinks, "I know the distance s involved, but will they understand"? 

Then he admits that he has been able to accomplish a certain amount: 

I was able to set up extension courses on Rocky Boy and Fort 
Belknap. The one on Fort Belknap bogged down to some extent 
in that they were not able to start the spring quarter. However, 
Rocky Boy was able to complete both the winter and spring quarters 
with eleven completing each quarter .... 

Because Rocky Boy isn't that far from Northern Montana College 
they doubled up on their classes. This accounted for their 
completing their classes so fast. They are only 37 miles from 
Havre whereas Fort Belknap and Hays are 95 miles away. 

I feel very strongly about this particular program. I believe that 
if given enough encouragement and support these people will 
complete their educations, or at least go far enough to qualify for 
some of the jobs that outside people are imported to fill in the 
BIA (Bureau of Indian Affairs) and USPHS (U, S. Public Health 
Service). An example of this interest is that t\.*o of these people 
from Lodge Pole that attended the extension co ir ses are enrolled 
in the summer quarter a*. Northern Montana College. Both of these 
women are mar ried andhave children. 1 think that these extension 
courses stimulated their interest for something better .... 
These two are driving 180 miles round trip, five days a week. 

I believe that more will go next year .... 

Since the starting of the winter quarter 1969 we havehelpeda total 
of 15 students with some type of financial aid. Ten students re* 
ceived financial aid to attend three colleges with the state. These 
colleges were: Northei n Montana in Havre, college of Great Falls 
in Great Falls, and the University of Montana in Missoula. . . . 
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(Five) students ... were helped at the elementary and secondary 
levels .... 

In working with elementary and secondary students, our Montana worker dis- 
covered a vicious cycle operating in the lives of many Indian children, part- 
icularly in the Havre area. Indian students agree that a great deal of open and 
subtle discrimination is practiced against Indian students in the Havre schools. 
The majority of Indian students drop out before graduation from high school, 
often before the legal age for leaving school. All of the elementary and sec- 
ondary age students with whom the Talent Search staff person worked had 
dropped out of school; some had subsequently been involved in minor juvenile 
delinquency and others had not, but all of them had been sentenced in court to 
the state reformatory unless a suitable school placement could be found for 
them immediately. The placements our worker was able to make were usually 
make shift and unsatisfactory. It was obvious that, by the time students reached 
this point, they were psychologically prepared to go to the reformatory where 
many of their friends and older brothers and sisters had already been sent, 
and they almost resented any attempt to change the direction of their lives. 
Our Talent Search staff working with a group of concerned Indian citizens to 
establish a boarding home for these young people in Box Elder, where they 
would be able to go to a predominantly Indian high school and could receive 
supportive services. Only the purchase price of the old hotel which would 
house the students is needed; arrangements have been made which would cover 
all other costs of the home. 




From the Talent Search worker in 
Rapid City, South Dakota, here is 
a flavor of her community efforts: 



Photo by Orlando Cabanban 
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July 12 at 11:30 p. m, I got a call from W. B, from the Rosebud 
Re servation. 

W. B, : "Muriel, couldyouhelp me? My daughter isin jail there." 

I said, "Right away. 11 I got dressed and went to the city jail. I 
asked for F. B, 

Police: "She is at the county jail," I went to the county jail; the 
matron was co-operative - she called a probation officer Mrs.K.M. 
and told her I was there to take F.B. home with me. She (Mrs. M. ) 
told the matron she couldn't release her, I said, "Ask why. " 
K, M, said she had to have permission from Mr. W. F. 

I came home; the next day was Sunday. I called Mr. F. early, he 
said, "I'm sorry F. had to spend the night in jail." I said, "I am 
more sorry than you will ever be. I want a direct line open. " 

He then called the jail and told them I was taking her home with 
me, that he was releasing her to me. 

I called a VISTA to go with me for a witness. 

The minu f •_ we stepped foot in that office, the caretaker said, 
"What do y ..want?" I said, "I came for F.B." He said, "You can’t 
take her;" his wife quickly said, "Oh yes she can; Mr. F. 
called and said she could. 11 

While his wife was looking for the key and F’s purse, the man 
caretaker said, "Well, there will be 24 who won't dance today" 
(this was the last day of the Pow Wow). I said, "Do you mean to 
tell me that you have 24 Indians here in jail?" He said, "I didn’t 
say that. " 

I then said, "The reason I said this is because of your remark," 
and I repeated slowly, "Well, there will be 24 who won't dance 
today. " 

He then got upset and said, "We hive Negroes, whites, Indians, 
all 24, d you want them?" He got up from his chair and came 
to pie witn his fist clenched and said, "Do you know what I could 
do to you?" I said, "Is this a threat?" 
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By then the wife came and took him away, then F. B. walked in 
with a broom and dust pan full of dirt and said, "Where do I put 
this ? " 

So she really wasn't looking for a key, but waiting for F. to get 
through cleaning .... 

I took F. B. to see Mrs. K. M, She talked to F. B. first; thenl 
wanted to talk to her. 

I asked why she didn't release F. B, to me. Why did she let her 
stay in that dirty jail? I told her, "You did not notify her folks. " 
She said, "She's from the reservation; I didn't know where to find 
her folks. " 

I said, "You, Mrs. M. , as a probation officer, should know 
reservations do have police , even a superintendent. Do I have 
to ask for a direct line to the head probation officer, Mr. F. , 
because you just don't want to disturbhim? Or is it because she 
is an Indian? " 

She did drop all charges. I said, "Nothing onher record?" She 
said, "Yes, nothing on her record. " I thanked her and told her 
she would see a lot of me, and I would appreciate it very much 
if she would call me if she needed any help .... 



Pfioto by 

Orlando Cabanban 



The current Talent Search worker in Chicago has beenthere only a few months «~ 

at this writing. She works out of the American Indian Center, a natural, gather- i 

ing place for Chicago Indians of all ages. She writes of systematic efforts to 
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reach Indian young people, who tend to M get lost" in the impersonal big city 
school system and are difficult even to locate if they do not use the Center 
regularly: 



, . , , The main focus of my work has been the high school seniors 
in the different high schools. In our attempt to get a list of all 
high school seniors, we have visited high school counselors and 
teachers. Many times the counselors are unfamiliar with the 
teachers (who know their students), therefore not being of too 
muchhelp to us. Another difficulty has been that students are not 
listed by their race. We have asked students in the school system, 
that we know, to help us draw up a list of seniors. The same 
people that we ask to help us, we talked to about having or forming 
some kind of organization in the school itself to pull the Indian 
students together, Iknow this sounds pretty elementary, but maybe 
organizations like that will help students get started working to- 
gether. 

Another phase of my work has been following up on a lot of the 
students that "the former Talent Search worker" was working 
with last summer. Manv of the students have contacted us in 
regard to financial aid.... Some of the students chat worked with 
W. have contacted us again to be placed in some school. This 
bothers me a little bit and also tells me that we are not reaching 
any students other than the ones that use the Center frequently.... 

A number of the students that we have talked to that have dropped 
out of school are interested in going away to a boarding school. 
Many have expressed an interest in attending the Institute of 
American Indian Art in Santa Fe .... One thing that I learned 
about each student that I have worked with is that, if they want to 
go away to school, they are either in trouble, having problems 
with the folks, or hate the city and the schools. However, too 
many times I have talked with parents and I find they wantto 
send their children away because they don't want to be bothered 
with them. In filling out applications, I try to rpake sure that we 
talk to at least one parent as well as the. student. 

Along with working with the students, we have gone to court with 
the ones that need help. Many of the cases have been continued. 
We have gotten acquainted with a few of the Juvenile Officer s and 
we do have contact with them in working with them whenever a 
student gets in trouble. . . . 
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We have had contact with colleges in the Chicago area. . . , the 
following schools have room, a good number, and are actively 
recruiting. . . . 

Other than just working with high school students, I have spent 
some time talking and working with the grade school kids, making 
home visits and visiting the grade school teachers and truant 
offk rs. . . . 
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SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMS 



United Scholarship Service, Inc. administers three grant programs -- for 
secondary, undergraduate college, and graduate school students - -on a total 
grant budget of $105,000.00. This does not include supportive services to 
students -- student emergency funds, the cost of bringing students' families 
to attend secondary school graduation, or the United Scholar ship Service news- 
letter. 

Because the U. S. S. scholarship budget is small and most of the students who 
apply to us have low incomes, many of them "total need, 11 we must depend on 
other funding agencies to meet the major part of our applicant s 1 needs. When 
a student first inquires about aid, we endeavor in our answer to inform him of 
other source s of aid for which we believe he may be eligible and urge uponhim 
the importance of applying for aid with all possible sources. We try to make 
it clear to the student that we stand ready to assist him in his approaches to 
other funding agencies. This multiple-funding approach occasionally makes 
for misunderstanding, with a student interpreting our response as lack of 
interest. American Indian students, particularly, have traditionally reliedon 
the Bureau of Indian Affair s college grant program, in which little or no effort 
is made to help students find other assistance if B.I. A. funds do not stretch to 
cover all qualified applicants. 

Actually, even with the recent cutback in Federal grant funds, there are a 
variety of Federal programs to benefit the low-income college student. The 
student who knows about these programs and applies for aid ahead of the dead- 
lines should have little difficulty receiving as sistance. Often U.S.S. will make 
a small supplementary grant to a student whose aid applications have been 
submitted late, in order to stimulate the college financial aid officer to make 
a special effort to find a major partof the student’s aid "package 11 elsewhere. 
U.S.S. grants can be used to "match" Federal funds in such programs as E.O.G. 
(Educational Opportunities Grants), Work-Study, and N. D. E. A. (National 
Defense Educational Act). 

While the same principles apply in all three grant programs, there are fewer 
major funding sources for secondary and graduate programs, so that i n 
these programs it has been necessary to fund fewer students, with larger 
average grants, in order to make sure our applicants 1 total needs are met. 
In the secondary school placement program, the independent school is usually 
the only major source of scholarship funds other than U. S. S. We work co- 
operatively with A. B. C. - I. S. T. S. P. (A Better Chance), a program which 
places large numbers of low-income students in independent secondary schools 
and has arranged prior commitments from these schools to accept and fund a 
certain number of A. B. C. students. 
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The student rosters for 1968-69 and 1969-70 to date are printed at the end of 
this report at Appendix I. In addition there are other statistics concerning our 
grant programs which may be of emphasis. We emphasize that these charts 
deal only with students' scholarship applications and do not reflect all the 
students who received counseling and placement. 



SECONDARY PROGRAM 1968-69 

Number of applications received 

Number of new students aided 15 

Total number secondary students aided 46 

Total U. S. S. grant expenditures . ... $ 35,453.05 

Estimated total grant and loans , $143, 809. 09 



F rom U. S. S. 



$ 35, 453. 05 
(24%) 



1969-70 

32 

18 

45 

$16,113. 65 
$76,636.15 

$16, 113. 65 
( 21 %) 



From School Grants 


75. 058. 68<est.) 


49, 500. 00 




(52%) 


(65%) 


From Federal Govt. 


24, 950. 00 


6. 975. 00 


(Office of Economic 


(17%) 


( 9%) 


Opportunity) 


From other sources 


9, 347. 36(est.l 


4,047. 50(est.) 




< 7%) 


( 5%) 


COLLEGE PROGRAM 


First-half 
1968-69 of 1969-70 


Number of applications received 


316 


212 


Number of students fully funded with 


USS staff help through non-USS sources 


4:* 


47 


Number of USS grantees 


150 


115 


Total USS grant expenditures 


$ 44,068.00 


$ 20, 227. 24 


Total non-USS aid 


$162, 636. 00 


$163,451. 00 


Indians 


85 


78 


Mexican- Americans 


65 


37 


Fre shmen 


75 


55 


Sophomores 


28 


27 


Juniors 


28 


18 


Seniors 


19 


9 


Unknown 
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GRADUATE PROGRAM* 




1968-69 


Number of applications received 






Number of new studentB aided 






Total number graduate students aided . . . 







Total U. S. S. grant expenditures 
Estimated total grants and loans 

F rom U. S. S. 



$20, 950. 00 
$81, 595. 50 



$20, 950. 00 



From College Grants 



21 , 920 . 00 



From Federal Govt. 



13, 090. 00 



From other sources 



25, 635. 50 



♦Incomplete for 1969-70 
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Processing this number of applications, with adequate attention to each student, 
is a major job for limited staff. There is only one college counsellor, with one 
secretary; the secondary program is administered on a part-time basis by the 
Associate Director; and the graduate program by the Executive Director. It 
has been frustrating to have the bulk of communication with our student s through 
correspondence, with little opportunity for pe rsonal visits to schools or homes. 




ORGANIZATION OF NATIVE AMERICAN STUDENTS 

Because most of our secondary students have of necessity been placed in 
secondary schools in New England, far from home, United Scholar ship Service 
has made special effort to visit each student at school at least once a year and 
has sponsored an annual Thanksgiving conference for our st identson the east 
coast. As the students came to know one another, they felt the need for more 
frequent gatherings, mutual support, and a group which would express their 
concerns as Indian students. They formed the Organization of Native American 
Students (O.N.A.S. ), using the Thanksgiving Conference in 1968 as an organi- 
zation meeting. 

Since then O.N.A.S. has sponsored a spring conference in Washington in May, 
1969, and in 1969 took over full responsibility for the annual Thanksgiving 
conference. Communication among the students has soared, partly as a result 
of a quarterly newsletter O. N. A. S. publishes. O.N.A.S. has enunciated a 
policy that the pressures on a single Indian student in an independent school 
are too great for most young people t3 bear and that any school seriously 
interested in Indian participation should commit it self to accepting a minimum 
of two Indian students per year, with an eventual goal of six or more Indian 
students on campus. 
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U . S, S. has cooperated with O. N. A, S. in implementing this policy, refusing 
to place Indian students in schools where they would be the "only one, " 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY MEMORIAL FELLOW 

With the addition of a Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Fellow to our staff for the 
1969-70 academic year, U.S.S. is now in a position to work more closely with 
American Indian college students on campuses in the we st and around the nation. 
The Kennedy Fellow, Duane Bird Bear, will be meeting with college groups, 
providing support for student - initiated programs, including Indian Studies. 
Such personal support to college groups seems particularly important in the 
case of American Indian students, who are often on rural, isolated campuses 
in the western part of the country, where the dynamism of the "student move- 
ment" has not yet penetrated. 

One of the Fellow's fir st assignments was to visit and workwith a reservation 
community in South Dakota, where there is a group working for a community 
school under Indian control. Some of his observations on the visit follow: 

# , , , Crow Creek Reservation, South Dakota is on the Missouri 
River. Like similar Indian communities, the people have tradi- 
tionally lived along the Missouri River bottomland. However, the 
Army Corps of Engineers decided that the original land that 
Fort Thompson was situated on was the ideal spot to build a dam. 
Subsequently, surveyors surveyed, decision maker s decided, the 
builders built, and waters rose. . , . 

Inc land re n nds me of my home. Rolling hills, yellow grass, 
and wide expats* >f sky- -all these things are similar. Except 
here there are very few trees. It is a land of extremes: hot in 
the summer, frigid in the winter. As you become part of this, 
back in your mind you are aware that there is noplace to hide.,.. 

.... In state circles, the federal distinction of re servation are as 
does not hold much weight. Crow Creek Reservation is pari of 
many school districts. . . . 

Very few new Independent School Districts will be created and here 
is the crux of the problem: Fort Thompson, as represented by the 
Tribal Council, does not want to send its Indian high school aged 
young adults to a school which is not their own. But what is their 
alternative ifthey do not have a school? Realizing this, the Tribal 
Council has as its immediate ends the creation of a high school tor 
its educational needs. 
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Although in a recent opinion poll during a tribal council election 
only three votes out of 400 were cast in favor of sending students to 
to the only non-Indian school of the four choices and anoverwheli.j- 
ing majority favored the creation of high school facilities at Fort 
Thompson, is this mandate enough?. . . . 

There are two elements which will be difficult to overcome. These 
two are: Time and the lack of involvemen t inthe public instruction 
machinery of the State of South Dakota by the Indian community 
of Fort Thompson. . . . 

I think that at this time there is a great social pressure to allow 
ethnic minority groups whose customs, values, and traditions 
are yet visil to develop autonomously. ... A good case can be 
made, I am t j e, for an ethnic minority which at times has faced 
death solely b ecause of its 'raditions, religion, and way of life: 
the American Indian, in this case the Crow Creek Sioux. It would, 
therefore, seem inconsistent that the development of the Black 
and Chicano communities would proceed at the expense of the 
American Indianwhose 477 year history of resistance and survival 
as adistinct setof cultures should be afitting and proud example 
for all minorities the world over. 

And yet, the white -controlled State of South Dakota would enact 
an artifical creation that is a law that wouldfurther disperse the 
several Sioux Indian Tribes. By any measure, the Crow Creek 
Sioux should be dealt with as a Tribe . They should not, and I 
believe do not , accept the non -Indian view that several of them 
belong to this school, that several belong to that school. They 
must be treated as one people , united in their belief that their 
traditional way of life is, ultimately, what they choose to continue. 

To this end, they need their own schoolwhichprimarily serves 
the people of the Crow Creek Reservation. . . . 

TALENT SEARCH CONTRIBUTION 

In the four locations where they work, the Talent Search field workers recruit 
students directly, person to person, and provide follow-up services of a sort 
we have not been able to provide before. The overall quality of our scholarship 
programs had undoubtedly improved, as a result. However, the drain on our 
limited resources has also been marked: Talent Search workers are bringing 
a greater number of urgent or emergency needs to our attention than we have 
dealt with in past years. 
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SUMMER STUDENT PROJECT 



SAN CARLOS 



An example of the benefits of even limited time spent working with students 
in their home communities is illustrated by the situation on the San Carlos 
Apache reservation in Arizona, where staff visited early during the summer 
of 1969 and discovered that over half of the more than sixty applications to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for college aid would have to be denied, for lack 
of funds. The College Counselor visited the reservation and discovered there 
was no dearth of other resources- -a tribal education committee (which brought 
the problem to our atten-.Ien in the first place), VISTA volunteers, and a nearby 
Talent Search program -- but the resources were not in communication with 
one another or the students, and most were ignorantof available opportunities 
other than those provided by the B. I. A. or U. S. S. Staff brought the various 
resources together, and a student-staffed educational counseling center was 
set up. Of some forty students who were thought to be without financing for 
college in July, all but two or three entered college in September, 




During the summer of 19 €>9 United Scholarship Service sponsored two summer 
student projects, which were different in orientation but complemented each 
other. Both were for American Indian students; both had secondary, under- 
graduate, and graduate students. 
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WASHINGTON INDIAN INTERN PROJECT 



The Washington Summer Indian Intern Project was funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and was originally developed by another agency, which 
at the very last minute was not able to administer it. We assumed sponsorship 
of the project because students and staff had already been recruited and were 
anxious that the project take place. Students were placed as interns in a wide 
variety of government offices, Congressional offices, and a few selected 
private agencies, all having programs which affect Indian communities. A 
seminar program introduced the interns to the range of interests in Washington 
which bear upon the lives of Indian communities. Each intern was asked to 
take on an investigative project and submit a report on this project at the end 
of the summer. While the project suffered from disorganisation and lack of 
purpose, as a direct result of the last-minute transfer of sponsorship, a few 
students made independent use of the resources made available to them and 
left Washington at the end of the summer considerably wiser about the operations 
of the U. S. government and the effect government programs have on the lives 
of people. 

COMMUNITY-BASED PROJECTS 

The other project grew more naturally out of U.S.S. program and was perhaps 
the most exciting, liberating endeavor in which we have been involved during 
1969. O. N. A. S. members had for several years asked for some means of 
providing summer jobs in their own home communitie s, preferably jobs which 
would benefit the community in some way. Many Indian students in eastern 
schools are home for only a few weeks during the year, because there are no 
jobs available at home and they must, have summertime employment. In 
response to this need, U.S.S. began consideration of action-research project 
in Indian communities. During the spring of 1969 we were approached by 
Southwestern Indian Development, Inc. (S. I. D. ) , a predominantly Navajo 
volunteer organization which was planning an action-research project on the 
Navajo reservation but had not been able to find the funds. As we thought and 
planned for the summer, three projects emerged: on the Navajo reservation 
in Arizona and New Mexico; in Rapid City, South Dakota; and in Havre, Montana. 

A major factor in choosing the locations for the action-research projects was 
the existence of local Indian groups which were already involved in community 
projects, were aware of the problems which needed documentation in order to 
be taken seriously, and were prepared to do the necessary follow-up work. 
The local group was asked to supervise the work of the students, some of 
whom were recruited locally by the group and some of whom were U. S. S. 
students. Four resource people, experienced in both academic researchand 
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community action, were made available to all three projects. Students were 
made responsible in part for planning and directing their own activities. At 
an orientation session in Denver at the beginning of the summer students met 
with the resource people and with members cf the community groups; the stu- 
dents' final task before leaving Denver was towrite their own job descriptions. 

NAVAJO RESERVATION 



On the Navajo reservation eight students made a survey of exploitive practices 
of the traders on whom most Navajo s depend. The survey is being printed by 
S.I. D. (Southwestern Indian Development, Inc.) and will be distributed widely 
on the reservation when completed. Students took special interest in the 
Welfare Rights movement on the reservation and in the administration of 
Federal food programs, problems closely related to trader practices. 

RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 

In Rapid City, South Dakota four students -- two of them members of the 
militant Steering Committee formed during the spring of 1968 in response to 
a crisis at the Public Health Service hospital -- surveyed the experience of 
Indian people in Lapid City with the police and courts. The group felt there 
was a clear need for a Legal Services Program to serve the Indian population 
of Rapid City and hoped the survey would document the need in a way that could 
not be ignored. Considerable evidence of unconstitutional practices and 
discrimination against Indians was gathered during the summer. The survey 
has not yet been assembled and printed, but the Steering Committee continues 
to work on the problems uncovered and continues to press for needed legal 
services. 

HAVRE, MONTANA 



In northern Montana the two students developed somewhat separate projects. 
One, a recent secondary school graduate, worked entirely with the young 
people of Havre, stimulating them to organize and to become aware o! their 
potential. He was, however, not a native of Havre and spent much of his time 
learning to understand the situation in Havre, so there were few tangible results 
of his work at the end of the summer. 

The other student, a second-year law student at U.C.L.A. who came originally 
from the Fort Belknap reservation, spent the summer as an intern in the local 
Legal Service s program. His major project, in addition to handling individual 
legal cases, was to assist a community committee on the RockyBoy re servation 
which was exploring the feasibility of establishing anew school district so that 
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their children would not have to attend the Havre schools and they would have 
more control over the education of their children. The law student established 
that it was not only feasible but financially sounder to redistrict. 

Ii both the Havre and Rapid City projects, therq were Talent Search field 
workers as well as the local community groups to work with the student and 
provide follow-up. 

Three of the older students, from Havre and Rapid City, were considered field 
participants in the Washington Summer Indian Intern Project. As a result of 
their membership in that project, each of them was able to visit Washington 
for about a week toward the end of the summer. These visits were beneficial 
to both projects. The three field interns gained a kind of insight into government 
pxograms, and the dynamics of Washington, as a result of their specific inter- 
ests in community projects, which was not gained by the other interns in the 
course of interning in many of the same progrants. Discussions between the 
field interns and the Washington interns were stimulating to both. The field 
interns had a rare opportunity to move forward difficult aspects o f their 
action research projects during their visits to Washington. 

At an evaluation session at the end of the summer the action-research students 
had an opportunity to report what they had learned and considered the tensions 
which had arisen during a difficult and challenging assignment. Most of them 
agreed that it had been one of the most tension-full, meaningful, and exciting 
summer s of their lives, and they were eager totake partin an expanded action- 
research project next summer. All of them had grown in their under standing 
of the forces which maintain community institutions, forceswhich sooften keep 
the Indian "down" or "in his place. " 




THE USS NEWS 



The most important activity remaining to be described is the periodic U. S. S. 
News, primarily a service to students and member s of the Indian and Mexican 
American communities. Not only do we share infoimation about n variety of 
available educational programs, but we explore issues of wide concern to 
students. Among the is sues highlighted during the 1969were the death sentence 
of a former U. S. S. student, Thomas White Hawk, whose predicament raised 
questions of the morality of capital punishment and of discrimination against 
Indians by police and the courts of South Dakota; the Mesquakie Indians of 
Tama, Iowa, who took the Bureau of Indian Affairs to court for terminating 
their community school against will and won; a group of Indian children in 
Marland, Oklahoma who were denied free hot lunches by the local school 
superintendent. A small grant was made to these schoolchildren, so that women 
in the community might prepare hot lunches for them; and U. S. 3 . referred 
the group to the N. A, A. C, P, Legal Defense Fund, Inc. for counsel in a court 
case, which has since been resolved in favor of the children. 

LOOK TO THE FUTURE 




The past ten years have taught us that the "trickle down" effect of providing 
excellent educational opportunities for talented individual Indian young people 
in not sufficient to change the structure of Indian communities and the Indian 
educational systemwhich keep most Indian people apathetic, powerless, and 
in poverty. Many of the idealistic young people we have helped educate have v 



been frustrated in their desire to put their skills to use "at Home. " There is 
no place for them at home. The majority of our students have gone into 
teaching, perhaps the only field which offers Indian students the option of 
leaving the reservation or staying and teaching there. 

It is unfortunate that U. S. S. is the only national, private scholarship agency 
serving Mexican American young people, since our emphasis has always been 
on American Indian youth and our outreach to Mexican American youth has 
been limited by a small budget almost entirely to Colorado and specifically 
to Denver area. The U. S. S. Board structure is providing the mechanism 
through which members of the Mexican American community can consider 
the crying need for a national Mexican American education agency. 

As we look toward the future with our antennae more closely attuned to Indian 
communities, we do not foresee any diminishing of the need for our traditional 
counseling and grant programs. As long as we associate with colleges that 
do not offer aid under a complete financial need analysis, as long as graduate 
schools remain aloof to financial need criteria, and as long as we associate 
with expensive private secondary schools, we have our place as a scholarship 
agency. American Indian and Mexican American students have a right to all 
opportunities available to other American young people, and we shall continue 
to offer them these opportunities until other agencies effectively assume 
responsibility, 

One of our primary objectives during the past ten years has been to help 
American Indian young people move out of the narrow bind of the Indian world 
and achieve the per spective which comes from knowing and under standing the 
many peoples and viewpoints in the nation and the world. This orientation 
has led us to place Indian young people in predominantly noivlndian independent 
secondary schools; in summer programs which take them to Latin America, 
Europe, Africa, or the Far East; in "year abroad" programs; in a varietyof 
leadership training programs which draw on a diverse population. This 
emphasis on participation in the total community will continue to be major 
emphasis of U. S. S. program. It does not preclude, indeed it helps us achieve 
deeper participation in American Indian communities. One of the contributions 
U. S. S. has made, particularly through the summer student projects, hasbeen 
to make it possible for young people who have been exposed to experiences 
outside the Indian community to return and use their sophistication for the 
benefit of their home communities. Out of the interaction between these young 
people and more settled members of their communities come tension and growth, 
which must be part of Indian communities, if they are to survive. 
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APPENDIX I 
STUDENT ROSTER 



I. SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 1968-69 and 1969-70 



NAME AND ADDRESS 


TRIBE 


GRADE 

68-69 69-70 


SCHOOL A NO ADORESS 


Abrams, Rode at 
Akron, New York 


Seneca -Mohawk 


n 


12 


St. Paul's School 
Concoro, New Hampshire 


Annette, Kathleen 
Reolakc, Minnesota 


Chippewa 




9 


Dana Hall School 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Antoine, Janecn 

Rapio City, South Dakota 


S ioux 


10 


11 


Verde Valley School 
Seoona, Arizona 


Archulcta, Cecil 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


Mex ican-American 


10 


11 


ABC Public School Program 
Northmelo, Minnesota 


Arviso, Lucinoa 
Crownpoint, New Mexico 


Navajo 


12 




Colorado Rocky Mountain School 
Carbonoale, Coloraoo 


Azure, Roy 
Poplar, Montana 


Chippcwa-Sioux 




9 


The Cambridge School or Wcston 
Weston, Massachusetts 


Bad Hand, Howard 
Rosebud, South Dakota 


S ioux 


12 




Lenox School 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


Baker, Cynthia 
Englewood, Colorado 


Blackteet-Mandan 


10 


11 


St. Helen's Hall 
Portland, Oregon 


Baker, Karol 
Newtown, North Dakota 


Kanoan-Hioatsa 


12 




Solebury School 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 


Ballesteros, Floyd 
Ajo, Arizona 


Mexican-American 


12 




Lenox School 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


Bcqay, Eugene 
Chicago, Illinois 


Chippewa-Navajo 


10 




Vc roe Vallcy School 
Seoona, Arizona 


Benson, Gloria 
$h iprock, Hew Mexico 


Navajo 


10 




Kent School 
Kent, Connecticut 


Benson, Michael 
Skiprock, New Mexico 


Navajo 


12 




Lenox School 

Lcnox , Massachusetts 


Black thunder, CrriE 
Sisscton, South Oakota 


One ida-Sioux 


11 


12 


Wasatch Academy 
Mount Pleasant, Utah 


Bliner, Courtney 
Mobridge, South Dakota 


SfOuK 


11 


12 


The Storm King School 
Cornwall*on-Hudson, New York 


Brokenleg. Rita 
Mission, South Dakota 


Sioux 


10 


11 


Kemper Mall 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Brushbreaker. Gcorgelinc 
Rapid City, South Oakota 


Sioux 


11 


12 


The Cambrioge School or Weston 
Weston, Massachusetts 


b/CKANAGA, Nancy 
Sisseton, South Oakota 


Sioux 


11 


12 


The Cambridge School or Weston 
WES tON, Massachusetts 


Corbett, Esther 
Scottsoale, Arizona 


Nez Perce-Navajo 


10 


11 


Wasatch Academy 
Mount Pleasant, Utah 


Cruz, Robert 
Tucson, Arizona 


Papago 


Post 

Grao 




Transitional Year Program 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Flute, Sadie 

Lower Brule, South Dakota 


Sioux 




9 


The Cambridge School or Weston 
Weston, Massachusetts 


Garcia, David 
Tucson, Arizona 


Papago 


10 


11 


Publ ic High School 
M ew Haven, Connecticut 


Glenn, Bruce 
Denver, Colorado 


Sioux 


12 




Pm ill IPS Academy 
Andover, Massachusetts 


GoofREr, Mary Ann 
Sioux City, Iowa 


S i oux 


10 


11 


Kemper Mall 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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NAME ANO ADDRESS 


TRIBE 


GRAOE 

68-69 


69-70 


SCHOOL ANO ADDRESS 


Grfaves , Linda 
Winner, South Dakota 


Sioux 


11 


12 


Rowland Hall-St. Mark ! s School 
Salt Lake C ity, Utah 


Herne, Daniel 
Rooseveltown, New York 


Mo? :awk 


9 


10 


Sterling School 
Craptsbury Common, Vermont 


Hughes, Michael 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Hopi -Papago 




9 


Veroe Valley School 
Sedona, Arizona 


Jahieson, Janine 
Basom, New York 


Seneca 


12 




Kent School 
Kent, Connecticut 


Jehison, Sandra 
Govanoa, New York 


Seneca 


12 




Emma Willard School 
Troy, New York 


Jim, Wesley 
Holbrook, Arizona 


Navajo 




10 


The Cambrioge School or Weston 
Weston, Massachusetts 


Joe, Jasper 
Shiprock, New Mexico 


Navajo 




11 


Veroe Valley School 
Seoona, Arizona 


John, Helen 
Irving, New York 


Seneca 




11 


Dana Hall School 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Kauffman, Hattie Allans 
Seattle, Washinoton 


Ncz Perce 




9 


Kent School 
Kent, Connect icut 


LaFortune, Mary Cllen 
Pierre, South Oakota 


Stoux 




9 


Wasatch Academy 
Mount Pleasant, Utah 


LaMere, Franklin 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Winnebago 




It 


Kimball Union Academy 
Meriden, New Hampshire 


Lopez, Alonzo 
Sells, Arizona 


Papago 


Post 

Grad 




Transitional Year Program 
New Haveh, Connecticut 


Loud, Michael 
Reoby, Minnesota 


Ch 1 P PE VA 


9 


10 


Sterl ino School 
Craetsbury Common, Vermont 


McIntyre, Larry 
Gregory , South Dakota 


Sioux 


11 




Lenox School 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


Manoan, Anthony 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ar i ckara-H ioatsa 




10 


The rCRCERseuRG Academy 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 


Marchavd, Michael 
Omak, Washington 


*olv illc 




10 


Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


Martinez, Cordelia 
Kyle, South Oakota 


Sioux 




9 


Kent School 
Kent, Connecticut 


Miller, Byron 

Rapid City, South Dakota 


Sioux 


10 


11 


Kiskiminttas Springs School 
Saltsburg, Pennsylvania 


Miller, Keith 

Rapid City, South Dakota 


Sioux 


11 


12 


St. Paul *9 School 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Miller, Thomas 
Gregory, South Oakota 


Sioux 


11 




Patterson School 
Lenoir, North Carolina 


Nakai, Irene 
Bluet, Utah 


Navajo 




9 


Colorado Rocky Mountain School 
Carbondale, Colorado 


Oakes, Bruce 
Rooseveltown, New York 


Mohawk 


12 




Pomtret School 
Pom fret, Connect icut 


Oakes, Mark 
Syracuse, New York 


Mohawk 


9 


10 


PoMrptr School 
Pomtret, Connecticut 


Oliver, Floyd 
Rosebl*>, South Dakota 


S iOux 


Post 

Grao 




Transitional Yeai Program 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Parser, Richard 
Minntapolis, Minnesota 


Chippewa 


12 




School 

Minneapolis, Minnesota * 


Parker, Rcbin 
Minnetplis, Minnesota 


Ch i ppewa 


11 


12 


ShA fTUCK AC AOtMY 

Fanibault, Minnesota 


Pl A 1 N0L’< L , AOALtt 

Pryor, Montana 


Crov 


n 


12 


Whiteman School 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 



o 
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NAME AND ADDRESS 


TRIBE 


GRADE 

68-69 69-70 


Polches, Charles 
Princeton, Maine 


Passamaquodoy 




UNGRADEC 


Porter, Donalo 
Macy, Nebraska 


Omaha 




10 


Powlcss, Ricjard 
Hogansburg, New Yosk 


Mohawk 




1 1 


Prentice, Charles 
Red&y, Minnesota 


Chippewa 


9 


10 


Red Elk, Russell 
Poplar, Montana 


Sioux 


12 




Regglinti, Donna 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Chippewa 


12 




Sam, Minnie 
McAlcster, Oklahoma 


Choctaw 




10 


Schinoler, Patricia 
Govanda, New York 


Seneca 


11 




Smith, Harry 

New Town, North Dakota 


Hid/ tsa-Mandan 


10 




Sh:th, Nancy 

Cass Lake, Minnesota 


Chippewa 


12 




Stars, Lorenzo 
Herrick, South Dakota 


S ioux 


n 


12 


Warhol, Gabriellc 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Sioux 




* 


Wh i tt , Day io Philip 

HOGANSEURG, NEW YORK 


Mohawk 


n 


12 


Ycllowtail, Ouanc 
Wyola, Montana 


Crow 


10 


11 



SCHOOL AND ADDRESS 



The Village School 
New Gloucester, Maine 

Colorado Rocky Mountain School 
Carbondale, Colorado 

Pomfrct School 
Pomfret , Connecticut 

Sterl i no School 
Graftsburq Common, Vermont 

Choate School 

Wall i ngforo , Connecticut 

St, Mary's Hall 
Faribault, Minnesota 

The Cambridge School of Weston 
Weston, Massachusetts 

Dana Hall School 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Colorado Rocky Mountain School 
Carsonoale, Colorado 

St, Mary's Hall 
Faribault, Minnesota 

Kimball Union Academy 
Meriden, New Hampshire 

St, Mary's Hall 
Faribault, Minnesota 

Mount Hcrmon School 
Mount Hcrmon, Massachusetts 

Fountain Valley School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 



SECONDARY PROGRAM STATISTICS.* 



1 066 >60 1060-70 



Total students 

Boys j >0 
Girls j7 
American Inoiane 44 
Mexican Americans j> 
Renewals 

New stuoc nts 15 
Oroppeo out during year 2 

Out OF SCHOOL , EXPECT TO RETURN 

Dth grade 4 
10 tr GRADE 12 
1 1 th GRADE 14 

12th grade 13 
Post Graduate 3 
UNGRADED 



45 

25 

20 

44 

1 

27 

Id 

5 

2 
0 
0 

14 

11 

1 



! 

\ 

\ 



Tribes: 



Ar i ckara-Hidatsa, 1: 
Chippcwa^SiOux, 1 ; t 
Navajo, 6j Nez Perce 
4 ; Sc ncc a -Mohawk, 1; 



BlACKFCCT-MaNDAN, 1; COLVILLE, 

hoctav, 1; Crow. 2 | Hopi-Papagd, 
* 2 ; Omaha, 1; One ida-Sioux , I; 
Sioux, 20 ; Winnebago, 1, 



1 ; Chippewa, 7 ; Chippewa -Navajo, 1; 
1 ; Manoan-Hidatsa, 2 ; Mohawk, 5; 
Papago, 3 j Passamaquoody, 1; Seneca 



* < 
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! I . COLLEGE PROGRAM 19C6-69 and 1969-70 



name and address 


tribe 


GRADE 

68-69 69-70 


Acevcz, Pc te G, 
Toppchjsh, Wash i i ton 


Mex 1 can-Amcri CAN 




Jr. 


ADAME, FfiANK L. 

Mtftcto, California 


Mex ican-Amcricah 


Eft. 




Alt, Iris 

Davcnpcrt, Washington 


Spokane 


Sp. 


Jr. 


Ammons, Anita Lumoee 

FAYETTEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sr. 




Andrews, Mary E. 
Phocnix, Arizona 


Mex ican-Amcrican 


f r . 




Aragon, Andrew J, 
Bclen, New Mexico 


Hex i can-Ame rkan 


Fr. 




Archiouette, Leslie B. 
Aurora, Colorado 


One ioa 


Fr. 


Sp. 


Baca, Alfredo 6, 
Denver, Coloraoo 


Mcxican-Amcrican 


Sr. 




Baca, Ethel Ccrno 
Jcnvcr, Coloraoo 


Uouna-Acoma 


Sr, 




oa;-cr, Hugh 

Mandarcc, North Dakota 


Manoan-Hidatsa 




Fr. 


8ALLCSTCR0S, fLOYO 

Ajo, Arizona 


Mcxican-Amcrican 




Fr. 


Barela, Marcella P. 
Ocnvcr, Colorado 


Mcxican-Amcrican 




Sp. 


Bcgay, Juanita 
Chinlc, Arizona 


Navajo 




fR. 


Bell, Betsy 
Newark, California 


Lum&cc 




Fr. 


Bell, Signa 

Tort Belknap Agency, Montana 


Cros Vcntrc 




Fr. 


Bckally, Chcc B, 
Vandcrwagcn, New Mexico 


Navajo 


Fr. 


Sp. 


Be nov ides, Jose f A. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Mcxican-Amcrican 




Fr. 


Bcrnal, Poy 
El Prado, New Mexico 


Taos 




Sp. 


Big Horn, Robin 
Brockton, Moniana 


ASStN'BOlNC 




Tr. 


Billic, Jot 
Hollyvooo, Florida 


Seminole 




Fr. 


0ILLY, ICONC 

Tcmpc, Arizona 


POMO 




Fr. 


Billy, Ramon 
Oakland, California 


Pong 


Jr. 




Bishop, Jessie J. 
Dodson, Montana 


Bros Ventre 




Fr. 


Biro 0t a r , Duanc T. 
Manoarcc, North Dakota 


Mandan-Hi oatsa 


Sp. 




©lack Crow Royal 
Parmclcc, South Dakota 


S i ovx 




Fr. 


6oycr, Melvin 
Ma yRC , Montana 


C« 1 PPCWA 


Fr, 





college: and aporess 

University or Washington 
Scattlc, Washington 

DCNVCR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Denver, Colorado 

Washington State Univcrsity 
Pullman, Washington 

Un i vcrs i ty or N. Carolina 
Grccnsboro, North Carolina 

ARIZONA STATE Un I VCRs | ty 

Tcmpc, Arizona 

Western New Mexico University 
Si l vc r .ity, New Mexico 

Univcrsity or Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

Univcrsity or Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

LORtTTO HC IGHTS COLLCGC 

Ocnvcr, Colorado 

Dickinson Statc Collcgc 
0 1 ck i n son, North Dakota 

Ant ioch Collcgc 
Ycllow Springs, Ohio 

Univcrsity or Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

Kcnoall Collcgc 
Evanston, Illinois 

San Jose Statc Collcgc 
San Jose, Cal ifornia 

Billings Easiness Collloc 
Billings, Montana 

NC BRA SK A We SL CYAN UNIVERSITY 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Colorado Collcgc 
Coloraoc Springs, Coloraco 

Tort Lewis Collcgc 
Durango, Colorado 

Oawson Junior Collcgc 
GlcnOivc, Montana 

Colorado Mountain Collcgc 
Lcaovilic, Colorado 

Mcsa Community Collcgc 
Me $ a , Arizona 

Mcrritt Collcgc 
Oakland, California 

Univcrsity or Montana 
Missoula, Montana 

Dartmouth Collcgc 

HaNOVCR, New Hampshire ^ 

UNivtRsiTr or South Dakota 
Vcrmillion, South Dakota 

Northern Montana College^ 

Havre, Montana 
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HAME ANO ADORESS 


TRIBE 


68-69 


GRADE 

69-70 


Brave, Francis 
Great Falls, Montana 


Ch i ppcwa-Crcc-S 1 oux 


Fa. 




Brizal, Daniel R. 
Erie, Colorado 


Mexican-American 


Fr. 




Brown, Audrey L. 
Missoula, Montana 


Yakima 


Fr. 




Brown, Fred T, 

Black Hawk, Sooth Dakota 


Sroux 


Sp. 


Jft. 


Bryant, Martha 
Durango, Colorado 


Navajo 




Fr. 


Buck Elk, Eilecn 
Brockton, Montana 


Sioux 


Fr. 




BurrALO, Marsha 
Waubat, Sooth Dakota 


Sac & Fox 




Fr. 


Butler, Lois 
Inchelium, Washington 


Colville-Cherokee 




Fr, 


&JTTE Rr 1 ELD, LESLIE M. 
Portland, Oregon 


W 1 NNE BAQO-Ch 1 PPCWA 


Jr. 


Sr. 


Buttcrmelo, Robin A. 
Portland, Oregon 


Winnebaoo-Ch ippewa 


Sp. 


JR. 


ftmtArr, Willard 
Forest Grove, Oregon 


Crow 


Fr. 


Sp. 


Cagle, Danny 

WlLOER, lOAHO 


Cherokec 


Jr, 




Cambridge. Charles 
Durango, Colorado 


Navajo 


Sr. 




Campos. Emil 
Green Giver, Wyoming 


Mex ican-Ameri can 




Fr. 


Carrier, Carroll K., Jr. 
Great Falls, Montana 


Chippewa -Orel 




Fr. 


Castillo, Bci. inoa 
Bclen, New Mcx ico 


Mexican-American 


Fr. 




Castillo. Casimiro E. 
Denver, Colorado 


Mex i *an-Amcr ican 


Sp. 




Castro, Sanora l. 
Commerce City, Colorado 


Mexican-American 


Fr. 





COLLEGE AND ADDRESS 



Northern Montana College 
Havre; Montana 

University or Colorado 
Bouloer, Colorado 

College or Great Falls 
Great Falls, Montana 

Black Hills State College 
S pEAftrrsn, Sooth Dakota 

Fort lewis College 
Durango, Colorado 

Rocky Mountain College 
Billings, Montana 

Black Hills State College 
S pEARriSH, South Dakota 

Eastern Wash. State College 
Cheney, Washington 

Pitier College 
Claremont, CAuroRNU 

University or Puget Sound 
Tacoma, Washington 

PACiric University 
Forest Grove, Oregon 

College or Idaho 
Caldwell, Idaho 

University or Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

Rocky Mountain College 
Billings, Montana 

Eastern Montana College 
Billings, Montana 

Western New Mexico University 
Silver City, New Mtxico 

University or Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

University or Colorado 
Bouloer, Colorado 



Chamberlin, Sha’U 
Salem, Oregon 


Gros Ventrc 


Sft. 




Marylhurst College 
Marylhupst, Oregon 


Chang, Myra E. 

Santa Fe, Ntv Mexico 


Mexican-American 


Fr. 




Mesa College 

Grand Junction, Colorado 


Chavei, David S. 
Hernanoe*, Ntv Mexico 


Mexican-American 


S*>. 




Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Chavec, George j. 
Hernandei, New Mexico 


Mexican-American 


Jr i 




Highlands University 
Las VEgas, New Mexico 


Chavis, Millie 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 


lUMBEC 




r*. 


Pembroke State College 
Pembroke, North Carolina 


Clitforo, Gwendolyn 
St, Francis, South Dakota 


Sioux 




r*. 


University or Nebraska 
Omaha , Nebraska 


Coats, Gloria J. 
Mission, South Dakota 


Sioux 


Fr, 




University or South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Conoc, OttORtS B. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Mexican-American 


Jr. 




University or Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Cordova, Benjamin J. 
Denver, Colorado 


Mexican-American 


Sp. 


Jr. 


. V 

Adams State College 
A v imosa, Colorado 



O 
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NAME ANO ADDRESS 


TRIBE 


68-69 


GRADE 

69-70 


COLLEGE ANO ADORESS 


Cross, Raymond 
Parshall, North Dakota 


MANDAN-Hf DATSA 


JR. 


Sr. 


Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Cummings, Virginia 
Pembroke:, North Carolina 


Lumbec 


Sp. 


Jr. 


Pembroke State College 
Pembroke, North Carolina 


Davis, Andrea 
Fort Hall, Idaho 


Shoshone -Bannock 




Fr. 


Idaho Statc University 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Davison, Linda L. 
Toppcnish, Washington 


Yakima 


Sp. 




Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 


D'Cafango, Jacqueline C. 
Juneau, Alaska 


Tl inget 


Fr . 


Sp. 


University or New Mexico 
Albuquerquc, New Mexico 


Oc nny , Yolanda 
Havre, Montana 


Mex ican-Amcrican 


Jr. 




Northern Montana College 
Havre, Montana 


* 

t Dihery, Robert t. 
Pembroke, Nort> Carolina 


Lumbee 


Fr. 




Southeastern Community College 
Whiteville, North Carolina 


Eagle, Matoaka L. 
Schroon Lake, New York 


Chickakominy 


Fr. 




S.U.N.Y. College 
Potsdam, New York 


Eagleman, Farrell A. 
Wakpala, South Dakota 


Winnebago-Sioux 


Fr. 




Northern State College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Escinias, Anthony A. 
Bclen, New Mexico 


Mex i can-American 


Fr. 




University or New Mexico 
Albuquerquc, New Mexico 


Espinoza, Gilbert 
Denver, Colorado 


Hex ican-Amcrican 




Fr. 


Museum School or Art 
Portland, Oregon 


tSOUIfiCL, THOHA3 
Bci.cn, New Mexico 


Mex ican-Amcrican 


FR. 




University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Estes, Sheryl 
Keams Canyon, Arizona 


Sioux 




Fr. 


Northern Arizona University 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Fastwolf, Steven 
Chicago, Illinois 


One i da-Sioux 


Fr. 




Roosevelt University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ft ATHERMAN, GERTRUOE 
Kyle, South Oakota 


Sioux 


Fr. 


Sp. 


Holyoke School of Nursing 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Fcocr t co , Robert M. 
Ballantine, Montana 


Mexican-Amcrican 


Sp. 


Jr. 


Rocky Mountain College 
Billings, Montana 


F ieloer, Carla 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sioux 


JR. 




Yankton College 
Yankton, South Dakota 


Flamano, Eugene 
Great Falls, Montana 


Blackpeet-Cree 




Fr. 


Montana State University 
Bozeman, Montana 


Flutc, Phyllis J. 
Richmond, CAlipornia 


Arikama-S ioux 


Fr. 




Chico State College 
Chico, Cal ifornia 


Francis, OeAnna 
Princeton, AUiNt 


Fassamaquoody 




Jr. 


San Francisco State Collcge 
San Francisco, California 


Gallego, Margaret 
Tucson, Arizona 


Fapago 




Fr . 


Cochise College 
Douglas, Arizona 


Garcia, Ruoy 
Sam Antonio, Texas 


Mex i can-American 


Sp. 




University of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 


GarlEy, Larry B. 
Bclen, New Mexico 


Mex i can-Amer 1 CAN 


Fr. 




Western New Mexico University 
Silver City. Wtv Mexico 


Gamboa, CclCste 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Blackfcet 




Fr. 


Marquettc University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Garcia, Sanora 

Colorado Springs, Coloraoo 


Hex i can-American 




Fr. 


Metropolitan State College ** 

Denver, Colorado 


Garza, Hisauro A. 

Santa Cruz, California 


Mex t can-American 


Sp. 


JR. 


University of California 
Santa Cruz, California 


Garza. Oralia 

East Chicago, Indiana 


Mex i can-American 


Sr. 




1 NO 1 ANA UN I VE RS 1 TY 
Bloom i no ton, Indiana 
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NAME A NO ADORCSS 


TRIBE 


GRADE 

66-69 


69-10 


COLLEGE AND AOORESS 


Cingcr, Randall 
Seattle , Washington 


Uchuckl 1 S 1 T 




Fr. 


Western Wash. State College 
Bellingham, Washington 


Gomez, David 
Denver, Colorado 


Mex ican»American 


Fr. 




University or Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Goh-e z , Maria 

Pompc y * $ Pillar, Montana 


Mcx 1 CAN*AmE RICAN 




Fr. 


Rocky Mountain College 
Billings, Montana 


Gonyea, Stephen C * 
Nedrow, New York 


Onondaga -One ida 


Fn. 




Art Center College or Design 
L os Angeles, Calitornia 


Gonzales. Charlotte 1. 
Denver, Coloraoo 


Mexican -Aker i can 


Fr, 




University or Colopaoo 
Denver, Colorado 


Gonzales, Joyce 
Selcn, New Mexico 


Mcxican-American 




Fr. 


Western New Mexico Univcrsity 
Silver City, New Mexico 


Gonzales, Ruben R. 
Del Norte, Colorado 


Mex i can -Ame rican 


Fr. 




Denver Community College 
Denver, Colorado 


Good Iron, Vance N* 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mandan*Hi oatsa 


Jr. 


Sr. 


Boston Univ. Metro College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Goooluck, Barbara J. 
Shiprock, New Mex ico 


Navajo 


Sp, 




Colorado Statc University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Goss, June K, 
Renton, Washington 


Blackteet 


Fr, 




Central Wash. State College 
Ellcnsburg, Washington 


Griptin, Evelyn 
Harlem, Montana 


Chippewa-Cree 




Fr. 


Northern Montana College 
Havre, Montana 


Hamilton, Judith C . 
Box Elder, Montana 


Ch i ppewa-Cree 


Fr, 




University or Montana 
Missoula, Montana 


Harvey, Roberta C. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Navajo 




Fr. 


Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxvillc, New York 


Haukaas, Priscilla 


Sioux 




Fr. 


University or South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Hcaly, Franklin 
Harlem, Montana 


$ioux~Gros Ventre 


Fr. 




Northern Montana College 
Havre, Montana 


Herrera, David P. 
Denver, Colorado 


Mexican-American 


Jr. 




Metropolitan State College 
Denver, Colorado 


Herrera, Julia 


Taos 


Jr. 




College or Santa Fe 
Santa Fr, New Mexico 


Howes, Yvonne T. 
Alamosa, Colorado 


Mex t can* Ame rican 




Fr. 


Adams State College 
Alamosa, Colorado 


Hubbard, Cynthia 
Window Rock, Arizona 


Navajo 




Sp. 


University or Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


Hunt, Dennis 
Farmington, Michigan 


Sioux 


Sr. 




Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Ibarra, Jesse G. 
Denver, Colorado 


Mcxican^Ameri can 


Sp. 




University or Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Irvin, Patricia 
Pullman, Washington 


Mex ican»Amer i can 


Jr. 




University or Puget Sound 
Tacoma, Washington 


Jablonski, Thomas 
Cannon Falls, Minnesota 


Mohawk 


Sr. 




Concordia College 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Janis, Darlene 

Pine Ridge, South Dakota 


Sioux 




Fr. 


University or South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Oakota i m u 


Janis, Wanda 

Pine Ridge, So* th Dakota 


Sioux 


JR. 




AuGustana College 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Jaramillo, Auoora M. 
Pagosa Springs, Col« * 


Mex ican-Ancr ican 


JR . 




* 

Highland University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Ja ram i tio, George 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Apache 


Fr. 




Univcrsity or Colorado 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 



o 
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GRAOe 



NAME AND ADDRESS 


TRIBE 


68-65 


69-70 


COLLEGE AND ADDRESS 


JEWETT, KC ITH 

Vc rm i Li i on i South Dakota 


Sioux 




Jr • 


Univcrsity of South Dakota 
Vcrmillion, South Dakota 


Jose ph , Frank A. 
Wood, South Dakota 


Sioux 


Fr. 




Augustana Collegc 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Keeler, George 

Ft. Thompson, South Dakota 


S lOUX-WlNNC BAGO 


Fr. 


Fr. 


Mount Scnario Collcgc 
Lady&mith, Wisconsin 


Kirkaldic, Bruce C. 
Dodson, Montana 


Ass IN 1 BO INC 




Fr. 


Montana State University 
Bozcman, Montana 


LaForctt. Bctty L. 

DENVER, COLORAOO 


Mex ican-Amer ican 


F R. 


Sp. 


Adams State College 
Alamosa, Colorado 


Lambert, Larry 
Manistiouc, Michigan 


Ch ippcwa 




Fr. 


Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Lara, Patricia 8. 
Belch, New Mexico 


Mex i can-Amc r ican 


Fr. 




Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


LaRocquc, Darlcne 
Bclcourt, North Dakota 


Ch ippcwa 




Fr. 


University of North Dakota 
Ellcndalc, North Dakota 


LaRochc , William D. 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Sioux 


Jr . 




North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota 


URosc, Eric G. 
Durakgo, Colorado 


Utc -Shoshone - 
Bannock 


Fr. 




Fort Lewis Collcgc 
Durango, Colorado 


Lazore, Glcn 
Bombay, New York 


Mohawk 


Jr . 




Wesleyan Un i vers i ty 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Lerr Hand, Marshall 
Lodgc Grass, Montana 


Crow 




Sp. 


Rocky Mountain College 
Billings, Montana 


Leon, Sally 

Rap«o City, South Dakota 


Si oux-Ch i Ppcwa 


F « . 




Black Hills State Collcgc 
Spcarfish, South Dakota 


Lcroy, Wanda 
Omaha, Ncbraska 


$ ioux-Ponca 


Fr. 




Mount Scnario College 
Laoysmith, Wisconsin 


Lewis, Harrict 
SCLLS, ARI20NA 


Pa pago 




Fr. 


University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


Lira, Claudia 
Oovncy, California 


Crcck 




Fr. 


California State Collcgc 
Fullerton, California 


Locklcar, Jimmie F. 
Maxton, North Carolina 


Lumbec 


Sr. 




Pembroke State College 
Pembroke, North Carolina 


Locklcar, fi^sie P. 
Lumberton, North Carolina 


Lumbec 


Jr. 




Pembroke State College 
Pembroke, North Carolina 


Lopc, Mary J. 
Ourango, Coloraoo 


Navajo 




JR. 


Fort Lewis College 
Durango, Colorado 


L pcz . Alonzo 
A*o t Arizona 


Papago 




Fr. 


Wesleyan Un i vcps t ty 
M fODitrovN, Connecticut 


Lopcz, James 
Grcat Palls, Montana 


Mex i can-Amcr i can 




Fr. 


University or Montana 
Missoula, Montana 


Lopcz, oCrry 

Santa Cruz, New Mexico 


Mex i can-Amc r i can 




Fr. 


St , Jomn*s College 
San rA Fc, New Mex i co 


Lopcz, Robert M, 
Longmont, Colorado 


Mex I can-Ame R 1 CAN 


Sp. 


Jr. 


Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 


LOvato, Larry J. 
Ocnycr, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amc a i can 




Sr. 


University of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 


Lowe ry , ChRistinc T. 
AlBuOucrouc, New Mexico 


Hop i -Laguna 


Sp. 




Highlano University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Lozano, Martha 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


Mex icav-Amcri can 


JR. 




Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

V 

Rocky Mountain College 
Billings, Montana 


Lozcau, Randolph H. 
Kalispeli, Montana 


F lathi ad 


Sr . 


Sr. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS 


TRIBE 


GRADE 

68-69 


69-70 


COLLEGE AND ADDRESS 


Lozeau, Trevor D. 
Kali spell, Montana 


Flathead 


Sp. 




Rocky Mountain College 
Billings, Montana 


Lucero, Linda 
Detroit, Michigan 


Tads 




Fr. 


Cooper Un i on 
New York, New York 


MADR 1 L, G 1 LEJERT 

Monte Vista, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer i can 


Fr. 




Denver Community College 
Denver, Colorado 


Maestas, Henrv G, 
Denver, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer i can 


Jr. 


Sr. 


Metropolitan State College 
Denver, Colorado 


Maness, Evelyn 

Silver City, North Carolina 


Cherokee 


Fr. 




University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Manzanares , Larry 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer ican 


Fr, 




Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Martin, Theresa 
McLaughlin, South Dakota 


S IOUX 




Sr. 


University of Souti: Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Martinez, Carol S. 
Denver, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer ican 


Fr. 




University of Coloraoo 
Denver, Colorado 


Martinez, Cynthia 
Denver, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer ican 


Jr. 




University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Mart i nez , Larry A . 
Thornton, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer ican 


Fr . 




Denver Community College 
Denver, Colorado 


Martinez, Manuel, Jr. 
Ault, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer ican 


Fr. 


Sp. 


Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Martinez, Martina 
Oakland, California 


S IOUX 


Fr . 


Sp. 


Samuel Merritt School of Nursing 
Oakland, California 


Martinez, Roland 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 


Mex ican-Amer i can 




Fr. 


New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 


Masayesva, Vernon 
Ora i e i , Arizona 


Hop i 


Sr . 




Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 


Mason, Russell 

Rapid City, South Dakota 


Ari ckara 




Fr. 


Black Hills State College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


McCartan, Peter F. , Jr. 
Willi ams v i l l e , New York 


Mohawk -One ioa 


SP. 


Jr. 


Defiance College 
Defiance, Ohio 


McDonell, Elsie 
Inchelium, Washington 


Colville 




Fr. 


Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 


McG inn is, Duane W, 
Seattle, Washington 


Clallam 


Sr. 




Universith of' Wash i ngton 
Seattle, Washington 


Miguel, Larry 
Denver, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer i can 




Sp. 


Metropolitan State College 
Denver, Colorado 


Miller, Morrie L. 
Bremerton, Washington 


Cherokee-Sioux 


Fr. 




University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Miller, Rodney R. 
Wolf Point, Montana 


Ass 1 N IBOl NE 


Fr. 




University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 


Mills, Charles 
Denver, Colorado 


Sioux 




Sp. 


Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 


Mondragon, Robert D. 
Santa Fe , New Mex i co 


Laguna-Taos 


Sr. 




University of New Me/m. 
Albuquerque, New Mexi 


Montana, Adolph 
Denvep, Colorado 


Mex ican-Amer ican 


Fr. 




Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Montoya, Patrick 
Greeley, Colorado 


Mexi can-American 


F R . 




Denver Community College 
Denver, Colorado 


Moran, Roger H. 
Glasgow, Montana 


Sioux 




Fr . 


Eastern Montana College 
Billings, Montana 


Moreno, Olivia 
Oak Creek, Wisconsin 


Mex i can-Amer i can 


Sp. 




Un i vers i ty of Wi scon 

RAC 1 NE, Wl SCONS IN 
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NAME AND ADDRESS 


TRIBE 


68-69 


69-70 


COLLEGE AND ADDRESS 


Nee, Linda J. 
Keller, Washington 


Colvi lle 


Fr . 




Eastern Wash. State College 
Cheney, Washington 


Nelson, Carmen R, 
Coulee Dam, Washington 


Sioux 


Fr. 




Eastern Wash. State College 
Cheney, Washington 


Nichols, Richard 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Pueblo 


Jr. 




University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Ochoa, Virginia 
Brownsville, Texas 


Mex i can-Ame rican 




Sr, 


Texas Woman's University 
Denton, Texas 


Ontiveros, Josephine 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Mex i can -Am e r i can 


Fr. 




Southern Colo. State College 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Ortega, Edward 
Santa Fe, New Mex i co 


Mex i can-Amer i can 


Fr. 




Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Ortega, Juan J. 
Tesuque , New Mex i co 


Mex i can-Amer ican 


Fr. 


Sp . 


Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mex i co 


Ortega , Sus i e 1 » 
Tesuque , New Mex i co 


Mex i can-Ameri can 


Fr. 


Sp. 


Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Owens, Rose 
Winfield, Kansas 


Cherokee 




Jr . 


Kansas Univ. Medical Center 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Padilla, Cindy J. 
Denver, Colorado 


Navajo 


Sp. 




Trinidad State Jr. College 
Trinidad, Colorado 


Parisien, Robert 
Clarkston, Washington 


Ch 1 PPEWA 




Fr. 


Eastern Wash. State College 
Cheney, Washington 


Pascale, Janet 
Bayfield, Wisconsin 


Ch IPPEWA 




Jr . 


Wisconsin State University 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Pebeahsy, Adrian 
Center, Colorado 


Shoshone -Bannock - 
Comanche 




Fr. 


Colorado Mountain College 
Leadville, Colorado 


Peralez, Esther 

POMPEY'S p ILLAR, MONTANA 


Mex i can-Amer i can 


Sp. 


Jr . 


Rocky Mountain College 
Billings, Montana 


Pohocsucut, Albert J. 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


Comanche 


Fr. 




Cameron State Ag . College 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


Porter, Diane 
Tempe, Arizona 


Pima 


Sp . 




Arizona Statc University 
Tempe, Arizona 


Rangel, George 
Alice, Texas 


Mex i can-Ame ri can 


Jr. 




AMERI CAN UN 1 VERS 1 TY 
Washington, D. C. 


Red Cloud, Lulu 

Pine Rioge, South Dakota 


S i oux 


Sp. 




Huron College 
Huron, South Dakota 


Redhorse, David 
Farmington, New Mexico 


Navajo 


Jr. 




Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Reiter, James L. 
Keshena, Wisconsin 


Menom inee 




Fr. 


Ripon College 
Ripon, Wisconsin 


Reynolds, Elwood 
Denver, Colorado 


S j oux-Cheyenne 




Fr. 


Trinidad Junior College 
Tr i n id .o, Colorado 


Rivera, David 
Denver, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer i can 


Sr. 




University of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 


Roberts, Kurt 
Waubay, South Dakota 


S i oux 




Sp. 


University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Rooriguez, Anna 
Gary, Indiana 


Mex i can-Amer i can 




Fr. 


I nd i ana Uni vers i ty 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Roman, Henry C . 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer i can 


Sr, 




Southern Colo. State College 
Pueblo, Colorado 

Adams State College ' Sss ^ 
Alamosa, Colorado 


Roybal, Joel 
Antonito, Colorado 


Mex f can-Amer i can 




Sp. 


Salcido, JoAnne 
Parker, Arizona 


Mex ican-Ameri can 




Fr. 


Arizona Western College 
Yuma, Arizona 
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GRADE 



NAME AND ADDRESS 


TRIBE 


68-69 


69-70 


COLLEGE AND ADDRESS 


Sanchez, Gloria 
Denver, Colorado 


Mex i can-American 


Sp. 


Jr . 


Loretto Heights College 
Denver,. Coloraoo 


Sanchez, Harolo 
Espanola, New Mex ico 


Mex i can-Amer ican 


Jr. 




University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Sanchez, Philip C . 
Espanola, New Mexico 


Mex i can-Ameri can 


Fr. 


Sp. 


University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Sanchez, Ruby 
Belen, New Mexico 


Mex i can-Ameri can 




Fr. 


University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Sed illo, Cruz M. 

Las Veqas, New Mexico 


Mex i can-Amer i can 


Jr. 




Highlands University 
Las Veqas, New Mexico 


Sheppard, Andrew 
Farmington, New Mexico 


Navajo 


Fr. 




Brigham Young Lniversity 
Provo, Utah 


Silver, Judy 
Macon, North Carolina 


Hal i wa 


Sr. 




Pembroke State College 
Pembroke, North Carolina 


Simermeyer, James F. 
New York, New York 


Cherokee 


Fr. 


Sp. 


Alfreo University 
Alfred, New York 


Simmons, Robert L. 
Newberg, Oregon 


S 1 letz 


Fr. 




Pa ci f i c Un i vers i ty 
Forest Grove, Oregon 


Smith, James 
Payette, Idaho 


H ioatsa-Ar ikara 




Fr. 


College of Idaho 
Caldwell, Idaho 


Shongo, Regina 
Lodge Grass, Montana 


Ch 1 CKAHOM INY- 

Seneca 




Sp. 


L i nf i eld College 
McMinnville, Oregon 


Smith, Margaret R. 
Perry, Maine 


Passamaquoooy 


Fr. 




Bacone College 
Bacone, Oklahoma 


Snider, Darcy L, 
Brewster, Washington 


Col v i lle 


Sr . 




Maritlhurst College 
Marylhurst, Oregon 


Snider, Marilynn D. 
Brewster, Washington 


COLV 1 LLE 


Sp. 




Whitworth College 
Spokane, Washington 


Solomon, Marcia L. 
Stratford, New York 


Mohawk 


Sr. 




State University of New York 
Morrisville, New York 


Strickland, Earl 
Pembroke, North Carolina 


Lumbee 




Fr. 


University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Str i ck, Arthur A , 

Fa i rv i ew, New Mex i co 


Mex r can-American 


Sp. 




New Mexico State Univfrsity 
University Park, New Mexico 


Sutton, Grace 
EuLINgton, Missouri 


Navajo 




Fr , 


Evangel College 
Springfield, Missouri 


Swan, Walter 

Rapid City, South Dakota 


Sioux 


Jr. 


Sr. 


Black Hills State College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


Szabo, Paul 

Springfield, South Dakota 


Sioux 


Jr. 


Sr. 


Southern State College 
Springfield, South Dakota 


Tapia, Helen E. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Mex i can-Ameri can 


Fr. 


Sp. 


St. John's College 
Santa F e. New Mex i co 


Tapia, Josie 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Mex i can-Amer i can 


Fr. 


Sp. 


College of Santa Fe 
Santa Fe, New Mex f co 


The Boy, Vernon 
Havre, Montana 


Gros Ventre 


Fr. 




Northern Montana College 
Havre, Montana 


Thompson, Susan 
Browns Valley, Minnesota 


Sioux 




Fr. 


Loretto Heights College 
Denver, Coloraoo 


Three Stars, Glenn 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


S i „ux 


Fr. 




University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Trujillo, Frank E. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


Mex i can-Ameri can 


Fr. 




Southern Colo. State College 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Tsosie, Jennie R. 
Tohatchi, New Mexico 


Navajo 


Sp. 




Fort Lewis College 
Durango, Coloraoo 
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GRADE 



NAME AND ADDRESS 


TRIBE 


58-69 


69-70 


COLLEGE AND ADDRESS 


Turgeon, Lorna 
Carter, South Dakota 


Sioux 


Sp, 




Northern State College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Urvanejo, Richard 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Mex i can-Amer ican 


Fr. 




St, John’s College 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Valdez, John 
Boulder, Colorado 


Mex i can-Ameri CAN 




Sp. 


Mesa Junior College 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


Vallljos, Vang ie 
Bosqlc, New Mexico 


Mexi can-American 




Fr. 


Western New Mexico University 
Silver City, New Mexico 


Vallez, Danny C. 
Alamosa, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer ican 


F R. 




Southern Colo, State College 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Valverde, John 
Ponderosa, New Mexico 


Mexi can-Amer ican 


Fr. 




New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 


Vasquez, Phil E. 
Windsor, Colorado 


Mex i can-Ameri can 


Fr * 




Denver Community College 
Denver, Colorado 


Vigil, Angelina L. 
Moriarty, New Mexico 


Mex ican-Amer i can 


Fr * 




St, John's College 
Santa Fe , New Mex ico 


Vigil, Raymond 
Del Norte, Colorado 


Mex i can-Ameri can 


Sr. 




Adams State College 
Alamosa, Colorado 


VlG 1 L, R 1 chard R. 
Denver, Colorado 


Mex i can-Ameri can 


Sp. 




University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Vigil, Yvonne 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Me xi can-Ameri can 




Fr. 


Southern Colo, State College 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Wabaunsee, Albert J. 
Reno, Nevada 


POTA * \TOMI 


Jr . 




Grinnell College 
Grinnell, Iowa 


Wabaunsee, Clarice A. 
Reno, Nevada 


POTAWATOM 1 


Fr. 




Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Walters, Jacqueline 
Denver, Colorado 


Ar ikara 




Fr . 


Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 


Vocu, Gayle M. 
Kyle, South Dakota 


S 1 OUX 




Fr. 


Fort Lewis College 
Durango, Colorado 


White, Lisa 
Denver, Colorado 


Mex j can-Amer i can 


Fr. 


Sp. 


George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


Whitepipe, Flmer 
Gregory, South Dakota 


S ioux 


Jr . 




Macalester College 
St . Paul , Minnesota 


Whitetree, Rex F, 
Grove, Oklahoma 


Seneca 


Fr. 


Sp. 


Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


Wilcox, Oennis 
Littleton, Colorado 


S i oux 




Fr. 


Mesa Junior College 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


Yellow Wolf, Veronica 
Mandaree, North Dakota 


H 1 DATSA 


Fr. 




Dickinson State Teacher's 
College 

Dickinson, North Dakota 


Youpee, Josephine 
Poplar, Montana 


St oux 


Sp. 




Western College for Women 
Oxford, Ohio 


Zephier, Loren 

Pine Ridge, South Dakota 


Sioux 




Fr. 


Black Hills State College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 



V 
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III. GRADUATE PROGRAM SCHOI ARSHIP GRANTEES 



NAME AND ADDRESS 


TRIBE 


COLLEGE 


FIELD OF STUDY 


Acoya, Andrew 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Laguna Pueblo 


Mass, Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Architecture 


Bad Heart Bull, Amos 
Oglala, South Dakota 


Sioux 


Black Hills State Collcge 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


Education 


Bearking, Leonard 
Ft, Yates, North Dakota 


Sioux 


College of Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Education 


Brown, Gerald 
Ronan, Montana 


Flathead 


University of Los Angeles 
Law School 

Los Angeles, California 


Law 


Colombe , Leonard 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


S ioux 


Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dentistry 


Cordova, Gilbert 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


Mex ican-Amer i can 


University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


Anthropology 


•Crossland, George 
Pavhuska, Oklahoma 


Osage 


Univ. of Chicago School of Law 
Chicago, Illinois 


Law 


DeGarmo, El ivina 
Berkeley, California 


Mex i can-Amer i can 


University of California 
Berkeley, Cal i form ia 


Educat ional 
Anthropology 


♦Esparscn, Albert 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Mex i can-Amer i can 


Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Occupat ional 
Therapy 


♦Garcia, Salomon 
Antoni to, Colorado 


Mex ican-Ameri can 


Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Medic i ne 


LaCuAir, Leo 
Auburn, Washington 


Yak i ma 


University of Los Angeles 
Law School 

Los Angeles, California 


Law 


Lance, Evelyn 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Laguna Pueslo 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Social Work 


♦Lewis, John 
Tucson, Arizona 


Pima -Pa pago 


University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


Anthropology 


Loudner, Goofrey 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


S i oux 


South Dakota School of Mines 

and Technology 

Rapid City, South Dakota 


Mathemat ICS 


Lucero, Joseph 
Taos, New Mex tco 


Mexi can-American 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Soc i a l Work 


Mendez, Richard 
Longmont, Colorado 


Mex ican-Ameri can 


Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 


Botany 


Mjsiaszek, Lorraine 
Tumwater, Washington 


Col v i lle 


Gonzaga University 
Spokane, Washington 


Educat i on 


Pond, Leland 
Poplar, Montana 


Sioux 


Univ. of New Mexico Law School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Law 


Rivera, Joseph 
Rainsvillc, New Mexico 


Mex i can-Ameri can 


8rande is University 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


Social Welfare A 

SOC IOL INGU 1 ST ICS 


Rushing, Jack 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Creek 


Un i vers i ty ok Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Law 


Skye, Ferial 
Keshena, Wisconsin 


Menominee 


University of Wisconsin 
M/.oison, Wisconsin 


Physical Education 


Vazquez, Albert 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mex i can-Ameri can 


University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Group Work 


•Ware, Kent 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


Kiowa 


Arizona State Univ, Law School 
Tempe, Arizona 


Law 



* 1369-70 Renewal Grantees 
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IV, SUMMER INDIAN INTERN PROJECT: WASHINGTON, D. C. 



NAME 



TRIBE 



COLLEGE 



internship 



Ray Abe i ta 

Joe Billie, Jr. 
Anita Brown 
Josefina Carbajal 
Raymond Cross 
Kenneth Fields 
Emily Iron Cloud 
Tom Joseph 
Kellamay Kelly 
Ruth Knight 
Vincent Knight 
Yvonne Knight 
Man i ta McK i nncy 
Wyndham McK i nney 
Alan Matt 
Anita Muneta 
Lili Naranjo 
Margaret Nick 

Margaret Oberly 
Daniel Peaches 
V tRWYN POAFYBITTY 
Bryce Poolaw 
Carol Reed 
Dav id Roybal 

Lester Sandoval 
Ava Shakespeare 

Fai th Spotted Eagle 
El I ZABETH Wh I TEMAN 



I s leta Pueblo 

Seminole 
Navajo 
T igua 

Manoan-Hioatsa 

Omaha 

Sioux 

Shoshon i -Pa i ute 
Na va jo 
Ponca -Creo 
Ponca 

Ponca-Creek 

Cheyenne 

Mescalero-A»ache 

Flathead 

Navajo 

Pueslo-Navajo 
Esk imo 

Comanche -Osage 

Navajo 

Comanche 

K:owa-Delaware 

Crow 

San Ildefonso 
Pueblo 

JtCARI lla-Apache 
Arapahoe 

S i oux 
Crow 



Univ. New Mexico 

H,$. Graduate 
Graduate 

Univ, Corpus Christi 
Stanford Univ. 

Brighton Young Univ. 

Black Hills State College 

UCLA 

Westminster College 
Oklahoma State Univ, 

Univ, New Mexico Law School 
Univ, New Mexico Law School 
Southwestern State - Okla. 
Southwestern State - Okla, 
Uni vers ity Montana 
Brigham Young Univ. 

Ft. Lewis College 
Legal Services, 

Employed 

Cameron State College 
Univ. New Mexico Law School 
Merritt College 
Univ. Oklahoma 
Eastern Montana College 
Employed, Albuquerque 
Indian School 

Univ. New Mexico Law School 
Southwestern State College 
Oklahoma 

Black Hills State College 
Univ. Montana 



Senate Committee on Interior 
I nsular Affa irs 
Office of Education 
The New Thing 

Representative White, Texas 
Education - BIA 
Civil Rights Commission 
Community Development - BIA 
Senator Cranston, Califonria 
Representat i ve Hansen, Wash. 
Office of Education 
National Housing Law Project 
Office of Education 
Community Development - 8IA 
Civil Rights Commission 
EDA, Dept, of Commerce 
Department of Labor 
Department of Labor 
Senate Subcommittee on 
f no ian Education 
Representat i ve Udall, Arizona 
Representat i ve Steiger, Arizona 
Democratic National Committee 
Public Health Service 
EDA, Dept, of Commerce 
Department of Labor 

Represf.ntati ve Lujan, New Mex, 
Off i ce of Educat ion 

Senator McGovern, S. Dak. 
National Welfare Rights Org. 



Russell Mason 
Walter Swan 
Leland Pond 



Ar i ckara 
Si oux 

Ass i n i bo / NE 



Black Hills State 
Black Hills State 
Law - UCLA 



Rapid City, S. Dak. 
Rapid City, S. f,,K. 
Rocky Boy, Montana 



V, SUNMER WORK STUDY PROJECT 



NAME 

Larry Arnold 
Rosemary Beck 
Gloria Benson 
Michael 8enson 
Rosella 8urbank 
Gloria Hale 
Cynthia Hubbard 
Larry Foster 
Lorene Bennett 
Gccrgeline Brushbreake 
Keith Miller 
Bruce Oakes 
Vance Good iron 

Cynthia Baker 
Karol Baker 
Evelyn Walker 



TRIBE 


college/school 


Navajo 


Yuma Jr. College 


Navajo 


Northern Arizona Univ. 


Navajo 


Skjprock High School 


Navajo 


Wesleyan University 


Navajo 


Northern Arizona Univ. 


Navajo 


Ft. Lewis College 


Navajo 


Uni vers ity of Arizona 


Navajo 


Bacone College 


Navajo 


Project Oirector 


r Sioux 


Cambridge School or Weston 


S IOUX 


St . Paul ( s School 


Mohawk 


Syracuse University 


Mandan 


8oston Un 1 VERS 1 TY 
Metro College 


Blackfeet 


St, Helen's Hall 


H i datsa-Mandan 


Macalester College 


Navajo 


Navajo Community College 



Larry Ets itty Navajo 



Northern Arizona Univ. 



ASSIGNMENT 



Navajo Reservation 
Navajo Reservation 
Navajo Reservat ion 
Navajo Reservation 
Navajo Reservation 
Navavjo Reservation 
Navajo Reservation 
Navajo Reservation 

Rapid City, So. Dakota 

Havre, Montana 

New Town , North Dakota 



Denver, Colorado 
Encampment for Citizenship 
New York 

Encampment for Citizenship 
Puerto Rico 



The following students from Great Falls, Montana, attended the Encampment for Citizenship 
Montana, Puerto Rico, and New York: 



in Kentucky, 



Peggy Myres 
Darryl Brave 
Bobby Gonzales 
Machelle Dornovjch 
Mary Re v i s 
Judy Dan i els 
Garnet Williams 



Ch i ppcwa Cree 
Chippewa Cree 
Mex i can American 
Chippewa Cree 
Pi EGAN 

Chippewa Cree 
Ch i ppewa Cree 



Alice Almarzo 
DeBSY Buttslaff 
Janice Champa igne 
Debbie Rearich 
Blaine Negron 
Bjll Lavergure 
Vivian Dumont 



Mex i can Ameri can 
Chippewa Cree 
Chippewa Cree 
Chippewa Cree 
Mex i can Amef^i can 
Chi ppea Cree 
Ass ini bo t NE 



o 
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APPENDIX I I 



UNITED SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE, INC. 

INCOME STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, t969 



Per Cent 
to TOTAL 



Amount income 



INCOME 

Carnegie Corp, 50,000 23.3# 

Talent Search Program 46,297 21.5 

Protestant Episcopal Church 22,500 10.5 

Undesignated gifts 29,388 13.7 

United Church of Christ 35,000 16.3 

United Thank Offering 20,000 9.3 

New York Foundation 10,000 4.6 

Interest 1 ,846 .8 



215,031 100.0 



EXPENSE 

SALARIES - OFFICERS 30,928 14.4 

(Executive director, Associate director, Guidance 
officer, Development officer. Secretary - field work) 

SALARIES - Secretarial 1 1,334 5.3 

(Office supervisor, Secretary -Associate director, 

Secretary - Guidance, Secretary - Development) 

FEES 4,870 2.3 

(Graduate consultant, Legal, audit, Bookkeeping) 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 4,389 2. 0 



TRAVEL 1 0,731 5^0 

{Board and committees, S*aff and consultants) 

STUDENT SERVICES 1 1,205 _ 5.2 

(information, Conferences, Leadership honoraria. 

Family relations, Insurance, Emergency fund.) 

PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 2,595 1 .2 

(M/nagement - Consultations, Promotion - Fund appeals, 

Proposal - Presentations, Photography) 

REPORTS AND RECORDS 950 A 

(Annual report, Evaluation) 

ADMINISTRATION 8,783 4.1 

(Rent, Office supplies, Postage, Telephone, Periodicals, 

Equipment, Repairs and maintenance. Insurance, 

Secretarial service, Miscellaneous) 

CONTINGENCY 414 .2 



STUDENT AID 1 19,05 2 55.4 

Secondary 33,870 15.8 

College 44,068 20.5 

Graduate and trainee 16,350 7.6 

Summer and spec 24,756 1 1 .5 



TALENT SEARCH PROGRAM 54,000 25.1 

Salaries ano travel 39,698 18.5 

Rent 1,837 .8 

Equipment rent - Note 3 791 .4 

Office 1,382 .6 

Telephone 5,748 2.7 

Postage 1,134 .5 

Employee benefits 2,080 1.0 

Workshops and or;entation 1,330 .6 

Evaluation 

Total expense 259,25 1 120.6 



Income for the year ended June 30, 1969 - Exhibit A (44,220 ) (20.6 )# 
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UNITED SCHOLARSH 1 P SERVICE, INC. 

BALANCE SHEET 
JUNE 30, 1969 



ASSETS 



OPERATING FUND 

Cash in bank-checking and savings 
Accounts receivable - Note 1 



7,689 

125 



Total operating Fund 



7,814 



PPOPERTY FUND 

Office equipment - at cost 



6,159 



13,973 



LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCES 



CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Accounts payable 3,287 
Reserve for 1969 Summer and Specials - Note 2 3,570 
Designated gifts 1 ,570 



Total current liabilities 



8,427 



OPERATING FUND 

Balance, July 1, 1968 41,932 
Income for the year ended June 30, 1969 - Exhibit B (44,220) 
Transfer to capital fund - a^set acquisitions 1 »675 
Balance, June 30, 1969 



( 61-3) 



Total operating fund 



7,814 



PROPERTY FUND 

Balance, July 1, 1968 
Add i t i ons 
Disposals 

Balance, June 30, 1969 



5,614 

( 1 . 130 ) 



6, 159 
13,973 



Note 1, The amount of $125 shown as accounts receivalbe represents money disbursed 
prior to June 30, 1969 for the Summer Indian Internship Program under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity which is to be administered by United 
Scholarship Service, Inc. In addition. United Scholarship Service, Inc, 
WAS PLEDGED $2,800 FROM THE BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS OF THE UN I TED 
Presbyterian Church (received July 10, 1969) and $8,000 from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. We received verification of the pledge of $8,000 from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, but the money had not been received as of the 

DATE OF THIS REPORT. UNITED SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE, INC. HAD ALSO DISBURSED 

$7,892 for the Talent Search Program in excess of receipts. These amounts 

WILL BE RECORDED AS RECEIPTS WHEN RECEIVED, AN ACCOUNTING PRACTICF CON- 
SISTENT WITH THAT OF PRECEDING YEARS. 
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